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Sharps Will Address 
N. H. Conference 


The New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion will hold its annual fall conference in 
Manchester, N. H., beginning Wednesday, 
October 11, with a dinner meeting at 6.30. 
Mr. and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp will 
speak on the following day, October 12. 
Reservations should be sent to Elizabeth 
Christophe, 14 Harrison Street, Man- 
chester, by October 7. 


Forthcoming Events 


September 28: 10 a. m. General Alliance 
Committee on International Work, 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

September 28: Essex County Associate 
Alliance, First Parish, Gloucester, Mass. 

October 1:11a.m. Aroostook Association 
of Religious Liberals, First Unitarian 
Church, Houlton, Me. 

October 1: South Middlesex Conference, 
Worcester, Mass. 

October 1-2: Michigan Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches, Concord, Mich. 

October 3-4: Maine Unitarian Association, 
Belfast, Me. Speakers: Llewellyn Jones 
and Merton G. L. Bailey, president of 
the M. U. A. 

October 5-7: Vermont and Quebee Young 
People’s Christian Religious Union, 
Rutland, Vt. 

October 8: Eastern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Worcester, Mass. 

October 11-12: New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, First Unitarian Society, 
Manchester, N. H. 

October 15: Worcester Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Societies, 
West Upton, Mass. 


October 15-16: Minnesota Conference, 
First Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


October 19: North Middlesex Conference, 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 
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October 21-22: Kansas Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kan. 

October 22: Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence, Unitarian Church, Northampton, 
Mass. Morning and afternoon sessions. 

October 23-24-25: Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
Ta. 

October 29: Channing Conference, First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), New 
Bedford, Mass. 

October 29: 3.45 p. m. Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 


Official Notice 


The one hundred and sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont and Quebec Univer- 
salist-Unitarian Convention will be held at 
Rutland, Vt., October 5 to 7, 1939. Pro- 
grams may be obtained by addressing the 
secretary at 159 Grove St., Rutland. 


Feudalism 


“Hold not thy peace at my tears.” 
Psalm 39, 12. 


Sentimental historians wax poetic 
over Feudalism. At its best, it was a 
beautiful cooperation of weak and 
strong, each side doing its duty will- 
ingly by the other, and together pre- 
senting a strong front to the savageries 
of the time. “You protect me and I 
will labor for you” was the principle 
of the system. In the lawlessness of 
the Dark Ages, it was the only feasible 
system. In the economic uncertain- 
ties of the present, it is significant that 
thousands of people are reviving this 
feudal theory—attaching themselves 
to a great institution like a college, or 
a hospital, or even a large estate, just 
as the serf attached himself to the 
over-lord, and for the same reason. 

We deny ourselves one of the sweet- 
est features of Christianity when we 
think of God as too vast and distant 
for such personal intimacies. Philos- 
ophers may think of him as the Un- 
conditioned, who guides the super- 
galaxy on the one hand and the elec- 
tron on the other. ‘‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him!’ But, “‘it is 
wisdom to follow the promptings of the 
heart,’”” and these remind us that we 
impair the Divine Majesty by refusing 
him the power of personal attention. 
Great and small are human categories; 
they are nothing to him. It is the 
heart’s prerogative to say, “Hold not 
thy peace at my tears. Thou art my 
God. Thou art not too great to think 
of me: thou art too great not to think 


of me.” 
Charles E. Park. 


N. E. A. A. Meets 
in Bridgewater 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet on October 1, 1939, at 10.30 a. m. 
in Bridgewater, Mass. Mrs. William W. 
Churchill, treasurer of the General Al- 
liance, will speak on “Martha or Mary— 
Which?” at the forenoon session. In the 
afternoon Dr. Augustus P. Reccord will 
be the speaker, taking for his subject, 
“Rethinking Religion.” 


Frances Willard 
Centenary 


Temperance people in the vicinity of 
Boston are planning to observe the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Frances E. Willard, noted temperance 
leader and reformer. The date of the an- 
niversary is September 28. Miss Willard 
was not only a reformer but noted for her 
lectures and wide influence in American 
life. She was the founder of the World’s 
Christian Temperance Union and co- 
founder of the prohibition party. The ob- 
servance will take the form of a dinner 
with speaking following, to be held at the 
Commonwealth Hotel Cafe on September 
28, at 6.30. 

Rev. George L. Thompson of Randolph, 
Mass., is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 
kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Madison, Wis., ‘Land of Our Fathers,’’ 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 


Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Friday, 9.45a.m., Station WNLC, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
Sunday, 11.80 a. m., E. S. T., Station 
WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Boston, 


|Next Week—A Children’s Page 


‘FROM TIME TO TIME readers have suggested 
‘that The Christian Register have a corner devoted to 
| the interests of children. We did not wish to publish 
' material for children that was mawkish or sentimental, 
jand an attempt to get children themselves to con- 
tribute to The Register was unsuccessful, and probably 
ill-advised to begin with. 

At length, however, our problem has been solved. 
| Dr. Vivian Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., is not only a 
preacher of distinction but a writer of distinction. 
| The editor recently came across his volume of chil- 
' dren’s stories, “Kings, Donkeys and Dreams” (Bea- 
+ con Press). They are short, vivid stories with morals 
that are implicit and not tacked on, and they respect 
' the intellect of the child—something which certain 
| types of writers fail conspicuously to do. 

f) We are glad to announce that Dr. Pomeroy ac- 
_ ceded to our request that he write more of these 
stories for The Christian Register. The first of them 
will appear next week and they will continue for a 
long time—though Dr. Pomeroy has warned us that 
_ after a certain time he will step aside and let some 
_ other hand take over. 


Christian Register Now in War Zone 


THE WAR ZONE has already extended to a point 
where The Christian Register is endangered. For- 
tunately our first casualty is not a total one. But 
here it is: 


has registered in the Ambulance 
Corps so her address will be continually changing. 
Please discontinue paper. Will renew when perma- 
nent address is known.”’ 

Well, here’s hoping. 

And in any event that will not be the only similar 
casualty. What bothers us more than that type is 
the shell-shock case. Not that we consider our edi- 
torial explosives to be of a particularly devastating 
nature. But we ask our readers to remember that, 
Unitarian ideals of freedom of thought and speech 
being what they are, our columns for the next few 
months are inevitably going to be the meeting place 
of very diverse minds, all of them excited and some 
of them prejudice-blinded. 

And so in advance we ask susceptible readers to 
take prophylactic measures against mental shell shock. 


Some Other Editorials 


WHAT STAND are the Christians of America going 
to take in the present world situation? Probably no 
single stand at all. But there may be a strong enough 
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preponderance of feeling and opinion so that roughly 
we may say that Christian opinion is or is not for iso- 
lation, for pacifism, for immediate intervention. 
Wishing to see what there was to see along this line, 
we glanced over our exchanges during the last ten 
days and now we pass some of the results on to our 
readers. One cannot say that there is any real con- 
sensus. America, the Roman Catholic paper which 
supported Franco during the Spanish Civil War, is 
for our keeping out of the new war, and so is The 
Christian Century, but we doubt if their respective 
reasons are the same. A number of the more funda- 
mentalist papers had very little to say on the subject. 
The papers from which we have quoted were chosen 
not because they said so and so but because they were 
at hand and had something more or less definite to say. 
Apparently, if we may judge Christian opinion from 
them, we are not—yet, at least—going to become hys- 
terical, plunge lightly into the war, or see the conflict 
in terms of lily-white versus diabolical black. But 
here are the exhibits, running all the way from liberal 
Christianity to Roman Catholicism: 


The Christian Leader ( Universalist) 

“The war just begun is the child of the peace 
made at Versailles twenty years ago... . 

“Chickens come home to roost. . . . England and 
France outraged Russia by the Munich agreement, 
which blithely tossed a friend over to the enemy, and. 
Russia, though helpless, never forgot. 

“Tf the democratic nations now are defeated it will 
be largely because they abandoned Czechoslovakia. 

“And even then Hitler might have given the 
matter a second thought if our Congress had stopped at 
the water’s edge in its burning desire to put the executive 
in a hole and discredit him before the country in the 
neutrality legislation. 

“Internationally we have done about all we could 
to make a war possible, and now stand stupidly aghast. 

“The policy of Lincoln after the Civil War was 
the policy indicated for the nations after the World 
War—no hangings, no reprisals, binding up the nations’ 
wounds, reestablishing of friendly relations and, above 
all, consideration and gentleness in dealing with the 
humiliation of those who had lost. 

“For the good of mankind, if good can be salvaged 
out of this dreadful wrong, we should help England and 
France by money, by munitions, by friendliness, and all 
other means in our power. 

“We could cite volume and page for their errors, 
and their stupidities, but at least this can be said: 
liberty would not be lost if they should become masters 
of the world, religion would not be put under license of 
the government, Jews would not be treated like pariahs, 
a paranoiac would not be substituted for Christ... . . 


The Christian Century (undenominational) 
“1. The United States does not want to see such a 
dislocation of its own industrial system as would quickly 
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follow a war boom in building munitions plants here. 
Evidently, if Wall Street increases are any index, that is 
exactly what the speculators expect. The Wall Street 
Journal reports that Great Britain and France have com- 
bined assets of $7,000,000,000 which could easily be 
turned into dollar balances for use in a cash-and-carry 
trade in this country. If munitions were under cash- 
and-carry provisions, munitions would get the bulk of 
that seven billion. Industry would fall all over itself 
to get in on the munitions business; workers would flock 
to the zooming wages of the munitions plants; American 
industry would be thrown completely out of balance by 
today’s easy prosperity, and left completely at the 
mercy of the collapse which would inevitably follow the 
end of the war. 

“2. The United States does not want to see a bigger 
armament industry grow up within its borders. Our 
armament industry is quite large enough now. It isa 
never-ending source of pressure on Congress, always 
seeking to boost army, navy and air appropriations 
toward the skies, always trying to get new subsidies or 
juicier profits. Expansion of this arms industry, under 
the impetus of a cash-and-carry policy on munitions, 
would simply store up more grief for Congress after 
European purchases ceased and insure more taxes for 
American citizens in the post-war period. 

“3. The United States does not want to get into the 
business of selling the guns, planes, bombs and shells 
that are going to slaughter the people of Europe during 
this war. Call that sentimentality if you will. Names 
do not matter. Deep down in their inmost hearts the 
common people of this country have made up their 
minds that they do not want to make money out of sup- 
plying the means of killing the common people of any 
other country. They are nauseated at the part which 
they have already played in the slaughter in China and 
Spain and the Chaco. They want their country to get 
out of the killing business, and stay out. 

“4, The people of the United States want a manda- 
tory control kept on the executive in this matter of a 
munitions boom. This is probably the most important 
reason for keeping the arms embargo. The President 
has said that he will do his best to keep this country 
neutral, and the country would like to accept him at 
his word. But the country cannot forget that, on fre- 
quent occasions in the past, extending from the Chi- 
cago ‘quarantine’ speech all the way to his fight on the 
neutrality law last spring, the President has disclosed a 
readiness to take a direct hand in the European struggle. 
If, in the critical days to come, he should be faced by 
what he believed to be a choice between seeing that one 
side wins this war or keeping the United States out of 
it, the country is not any too sure that Mr. Roosevelt 
would choose the latter. For that reason, there would 
be grave danger in giving the President the chance to use 
discretionary powers to make an American munitions 
boom a gambit in the game of death now being 
played on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“The designation of the particular commodities 
under the cash and carry sections of a neutrality law is, 
because of its very nature, almost certain to be made dis- 
cretionary for the executive. The arms embargo, how- 
ever, is mandatory. It represents what the American 
people want done, and insist must be done. It should 
be kept as it is.” 

Unity (Chicago) 

“The doubt, which is still debated, of responsibility 
for the last war will not apply to this war. So far as im- 
mediate and direct causes are concerned, Hitler stands 
forth in naked and ghastly isolation. The Fuehrer has 
forced the issue from the start of this latest crisis, which 
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was of his own deliberate making, and at the crucial 
moment launched his war machine alone in a speech of 
unparalleled defiance. But in the background stand 
other and remoter but no less dreadful causes. Next 
only to Hitler we place Stalin, now described by the 
Nazi leader as Germany’s ‘eternal friend.’ A Soviet 
military mission started for Berlin before the German 
troops had begun their invasion of Polish territory, and 
the trip, we may be sure, was not taken for sightseeing 
purposes. Deeper in the background stands the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and its makers, of whom there remains 
alive only Lloyd George, who has had the amazing de- 
cency in this crisis to keep his lips tight-shut. When the 
Treaty was signed there were observers aplenty who 
declared that it contained the making of another and 
more terrible war, and that of all the dragon’s teeth 
sown in the pact none was more dangerous than the 
Polish corridor. This does not excuse Hitler of his 
awful responsibility as a world-destroyer, any more 
than Hitler’s madness excuses the Versailles peace- 
makers (so-called). But the record stands! Lastly, and 
fundamental to the whole catastrophe, is the interna- 
tional system under which we live. Capitalism, im- 
perialism, competing nationalisms, armed preparedness, 
power politics—these are the basic ingredients of the 
explosive which is wrecking civilization at this moment. 
We agree with Mr. H. G. Wells, in his August 29th 
broadcast, that this system makes our wars. To try to 
put idealism into these wars, to make them battles for 
democracy and whatnot, is ridiculous. If idealism 
were present in the struggle, there would be no wars. 
Well—the issue is now joined, as it was in 1914. And 
this we know—that the outcome will be decisive: either 
the complete destruction of civilization and the return 
to barbarism, or else, as Mr. Wells has dreamed, the 
slow building out of wreckage of a new and better 
world, The system in any case is gone.” 


Zions Herald (Methodist) 


“There is, of course, another side to the picture. 
Great Britain and France are by no means pure white. 
They have their purposes and ambitions, not all of which 
will bear the full light of day. Trade and the lust for 
power still play a part in the policies of both these na- 
tions. And their past is characterized by not a few 
disgraceful episodes similar to the one for which they 
now vociferously condemn Germany. Exploitation, 
savage warfare, ruthless treatment of weaker people— 
these are in the record of both these nations. But in 
recent years there has been, we believe, a sincere desire 
on the part of Great Britain and France to set up and 
use a tribunal of the nations for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes over territory and trade. In passing, let 
us also remember that the record of the United States 
is likewise stained with its own kind of imperial- 
ism. 

‘What should be the attitude of the Christian in the 
face of all these facts? President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, in his radio address to the American people on 
Sunday, September 3, said: ‘This nation will remain a 
neutral nation, but I cannot ask that every American 
remain neutral in thought as well. Even a neutral has 
a right to take account of facts. Even a neutral cannot 
be asked to close his mind or his conscience.’ We must 
face facts. We must think through. We want peace. 
We cannot bear the thought of war. But peace is not 
the only Christian virtue. Indeed, it is not even first 
in the list of virtues. Certainly love and justice, at 
least, take precedence over peace, if we read the Bible 
aright. And, according to the gospel, those who kill 
the body are not to be feared so much as those who kill 

(Continued on page 558) 
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A sermon preached in King’s Chapel, Boston, on the 
morning of Sunday, September 10, 1939, by the minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Milton, Mass. 


“And he closed the book.’’ Luke 4 : 20. 


/IT SEEMS an obvious thing to have done; so obvious 
that at first sight we might think it was only the 
simple artistry of the New Testament writer that 
‘makes him mention it. Every Sabbath day a man 
| stood up to read aloud the prescribed passage of scrip- 


/ture in the synagogue at Nazareth. He could not 
| pick and choose. 
| the day he had to read; and, when he had come to 
| the end of the lesson, he closed the book—that is, he 
‘wound up the sacred roll and fastened it again. 
have to look twice to realize the tremendous meaning 
/ of what Jesus did; and then we see that something 
| happened in the synagogue at Nazareth that day, 
' which had never happened before. The book had 
| been closed many times before by the reader, but never 


It was the appointed portion for 


We 


as it was by this reader. Never with such high 


' reason; never with such powerful suggestion and such 


calm assumption of authority. 
What then was strange and wonderful in the 


' action of Jesus? Let me tell you. He not only closed 
| the book, but he closed it in the middle of a sentence. 
_ You might not know this unless you turned from the 


New Testament to the Old—to the Book of the 


_ Prophet Isaiah, from which he read as he was expected 
'toread. He suddenly stopped short; he not only did 
| not finish the passage, but in effect he put a full stop 


where the prophet had only put a comma; and nobody 
expected him to do that. “Doubtless it was this fact,” 
says a commentator, “that partly accounted for the 
evident rustle of surprise among the congregation. 
That unexpected closure in mid-sentence was as 
dramatic as it was challenging; and surely it was one of 
the reasons why the eyes of all in the synagogue were 
fastened upon him. The hearers could not suppress 
their astonishment at so strange a breach in a familiar 
passage.” He stopped short in the middle of a sen- 
tence. 

Look at it. Why did he close the book at that 
point? Why this arbitrary action on his first appear- 
ance as a public teacher? “J’o proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord” was the clause with which he ended 
the lesson, closed the book and sat down. But in the 
book from which he read there is another clause im- 
mediately following it—“and the day of vengeance of 
our God.” Those words he did not, would not, read. 
He might easily have omitted them, and gone on; 
but he did something more significant. At that 
point he closed the book; and in doing so he did more 
than close the book in a provincial synagogue of a 


’ little country in a corner of the world. He closed a 


whole era in the religious life of mankind. Whether 
or not he intended to do it, this is what he did in effect. 
For when with such deliberate abruptness he broke a 
sentence in half and closed the book, he took one of 
the gates of history off its hinges and opened a way to 


‘What Shall We Do Now? 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


the very heart of his own gospel to the world. He 
showed that “the day of vengeance” was not in the 
purposes of the God in whom he believed and was not 
part of his own program. Jesus, in his own heart and 
in his hopes for his nation, had no room for the venge- 
ful spirit; and this is why he closed the book. 

Now some of the people who heard Jesus that day, 
and the people of his nation for the most part, did not 
understand why he shut the day of vengeance out of 
the sacred scripture; or, if they understood, they did 
not welcome it. They wanted the vengeance left in; 
it was part of the literal authority in which they be- 
lieved. They had been brought up to believe in it; 
and their secular situation encouraged them to believe 
in it. For them ‘the year of the Lord” meant the 
time soon to come, when their enemies would be 
crushed, and they would be able to take revenge for 
all their national wrongs and establish the son of 
David on the throne of Israel in place of the Caesars. 


‘They did not want to hear of vengeance being left out. 


They derived a queer sort of comfort from the thought 
of divine vengeance. They were like that good 
churchman of the nineteenth century who was much 
disturbed by the passing of the old doctrine of eternal 
torment for the wicked. “If we can no longer believe 
in hell,’’ he said indignantly, “‘what, sir, is to become 
of the consolations of the Christian religion?’’ When 
the reader closed the book that day, he was really 
opening a new book; he was turning to a clean page 
full of promise in the age-long scripture of the human 
race. But his own people did not see it. And 
their blindness brought tragedy upon them—as the 
same blindness has brought tragedy upon many 
peoples. 

It has never been sufficiently taken into account 
by Christian thinking, but the fact is that one of the 
great aims of the public ministry of Jesus was to change 
the national spirit and attitude of his own people 
towards the non-Jewish world; to stop them rushing 
along a path of violent nationalism, carrying the 
provocative banners of exclusive religious pride. They 
had plenty of excuses for bitter resentment against 
their foes; they had ground for their stubborn sense of 
superiority; but the mind of Jesus with remarkable 
clearness saw that this spirit was not only wrong in 
itself, but would inevitably bring social disaster upon 
his people instead of the vindictive triumph which 
they expected. The Jews had their old prophets, 
whose writings were keen with moral insight as well 
as magnificent with poetry, and some of these prophets 
had reached momentary heights of most magnanimous 
vision; but they had left a dominant tradition which 
was colored with extraordinary religious pride, and 
this pride, in the days when Jesus lived, had turned 
a face of hatred toward other peoples. It is one of 
the might-have-beens of history, and nobody can be 
sure about it; but it has been argued that, if the Jews 
of long ago had risen to the point of view Jesus urged 
upon them when he closed the book, they would have 
been saved from political annihilation and would have 
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greatly helped to win to the same point of view all the 
civilized peoples of the earth. 

Well, we cannot go back and remake history; but 
we can listen to the lessons that are being read to us 
and, hearing, we can understand. What happened 
in the synagogue at Nazareth so long ago becomes 
startling in its significance for our own time; for, as 
Richard Roberts has put it, what we have in the world 
today is “merely a fresh deal of the same tragic old 
pack of cards.” 

This deliberate and daring closing of the book was 
the one thing which was not done when peace was 
made—so unstable a peace, so treacherous a peace— 
between the nations twenty yearsago. It has become 
the fashion to speak as if the Versailles Treaty was 
nothing but a concoction of vindictive cruelty by the 
victors. That is far from being true. There was 
much that was good and forward-looking in that 
peace settlement. The great men who worked on it 
were not filled with ill will, and they entertained some 
decent hopes. They were groping; they were igno- 
rant at spots, and they were too much in the grip of 
what Abraham Lincoln called ‘‘the stormy dogmas of 
the past.”’ For a while it did seem to all of us as if a 
new and lofty wisdom would prevail and all mis- 
chievous things would be shut out. Well do I re- 
member sharing in the almost Messianic hope which 
quivered through the whole world at that time. 
Representatives of many nations, including the United 
States, were gathered to fulfill a glorious prophecy: 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon us; he hath sent us to 
heal the brokenhearted; to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at 
liberty them that are bruised and to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.””—But they went on reading 
to the bitter end, and they read into the years that 
followed things which were inspired by fierce resent- 
ment, things which amounted to vengeance, with 
the result which we all now know. The dragon’s 
teeth sown by those unjust or vindictive elements of 
the peace treaty soon sprang up to plague us; and they 
have proved at least a part of the complex cause of the 
war now raging or beginning to rage, from which all 
the world will suffer untold misery. If only the na- 
tions had closed the book before the words of vengeance 
were written, how much of tragedy we might now be 
spared! 

This melancholy reflection does not mean that, 
things being as they are, we needs must falter in our 
moral sympathies, whatever they may be. I for my 
part will assert that, although we all are bearing some 
degree of responsibility for the evil which has grown 
up so swiftly and so lustily in Europe, it is a mon- 
strous evil and it must be faced. By a strange reversal 
it has reproduced on a large and terribly powerful 
scale the very worst features of Old Testament na- 
tionalism. Feeding itself on an irrational hatred of 
Jews today, it has become like ancient Judaism in its 
arrogant pride and its scorn for other breeds. What 
is this Hitlerism, as now we call it, but an inverted 
Judaism destitute of that flame of ethical reli- 
gion which was Israel’s splendid witness to our 
world? 

I go to Professor Einstein, himself a Jew, a sump- 
tuous gift of Germany to this country, and one of the 
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very noblest minds of our day—I go to him for words 
to describe the evil which at last has roused force to 
meet its force. ‘‘We are witnessing a determination 
to destroy, not merely a whole race of people, a whole 
culture, but also that spirit expressed in the Bible and 
in Christianity, which made possible the rise of civiliza- 
tion in Central and Northern Europe; and if this de- 
termination is achieved, human community life cannot 
long endure; for you cannot make any abiding strength 
on the basis of crude force, brutality, terror and hate. 
Only understanding our neighbors, justice in our 
dealings and willingness to help our fellow-men can 
give human society permanence and assure security 
for the individual.’’ Thus did Einstein speak earlier 
this year; and now that destructive determination is 
being met with the resistance of actual war. 

None of us, and nobody anywhere, can even 
faintly foresee what the outcome of this physical 
struggle will be; but we can be sure of one thing. 
The longer it goes on, the less will its original motive 
be maintained. It starts with the opposing nations 
still seeing one another as human, as composed mainly 
of ordinary men, women and children. It will end, 
given time enough and inevitable increase of rage, 
atrocity and suffering, with the nations regarding each 
other as beasts outside the human pale. How should 
we expect anything else? Fury will spread, will be- 
come hotter and more blinding, especially among 
noncombatants; and the more the war is prolonged, 
the more the warring peoples, even the democratic 
peoples, will be disposed to read retaliation and revenge 
into the terms of peace. 

This prospect is enough to put the clown among 
the prophets. The New Yorker in the current issue has 
a front page made grave by all that has happened. 
It has words written at this very time last Sunday 
morning, when the British prime minister had spoken 
to his own people and to all peoples. ‘The war against 
the flesh will be a terrible thing, and the war against 
the spirit will be terrible, too—the hatred for a po- 
litical idea turned almost imperceptibly into hatred 
for a race; the mystical idea of God degraded into 
the likeness of an angry man, hating half the 
world.” 

So what? Must the old tragic circle of hate be 
completed again, to whirl mankind to further disillu- 
sion and disaster? One thing can be done; and now is 
the time to do it; and maybe only the Christian 
churches can do it, and particularly the churches in 
these United States, where we are so shielded and rel- 
atively so safe. Not try to stop the war; not cry peace 
where there is no peace; but prepare, even now, pre- 
pare to close the book. Let us do this, lest we crucify 
Christ afresh and shame his gospel, as all too often in 
the past the Christian church has shamed it. Let us 
preserve in the souls of men a high place, which shall 
be like Shangri-La in ‘Lost Horizon,’ where the frail 
but undying hope of the peace of God may have pro- 
tection and there may be conserved “‘such wisdom as 
men will need when their passions are all spent.” 
Within our own minds and hearts, this day and every 
day, although events become more and more dread, 
let us firmly close the book so that the words of 
vengeance and of despair may not at the last be 
heard. 
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ut THE THIRD CENTURY of the First Church in 
th. Quiney (formerly Braintree), Mass., reached its end 
i, on September 26, a date which was signalized with 
l' appropriate exercises in the imposing Stone Temple, 
“The Church of the Presidents,” in Quincy Square. 

i | An institution may be venerable without ceasing 
1 to be vital; and its vitality derives from the ideas upon 
which it is founded and with which it is permeated. 
The Quincy society, born in strife, laid hold in its 
1, infancy upon the principle of Toleration, and has clung 
| to that principle through all the years. 

Doctrinal matters loomed larger in men’s minds 
| in 1639 than now. Protestantism itself was only a 
century old. The span of years from Wycliffe’s early 
| voice to that date was no greater than the lifetime 
_ over which the Quincy church now looks back. The 
_ Thirty Years’ War was still raging in Europe. Calvin 
_ and Arminius were remembered as contemporaries by 
i men still living. Persecution had touched nearly every 
family that came to the promised land of New England, 
and the right and inner need of every man to form 
and abide by his own convictions was nowhere un- 
_. disputedly recognized. 

It is not probable that the little group of men and 
women who assembled at Mount Wollaston under the 
Rev. John Wheelwright in 1636 were at one with him 
or with each other in their theological ideas. That did 
not prevent their worshiping together in harmony. 
Already, in the First Church of Boston, Wheelwright’s 
liberalism had come under criticism which thwarted 
the purpose to install him as coadjutor of the ministers 
Wilson and Cotton. A compromise agreement per- 
mitted him to establish the chapel within the church’s 
Braintree jurisdiction. Anne Hutchinson, his relative, 
was a welcome visitor here, whether because or in spite 
of her turbulent individualism and her Antinomian 
doctrines. Her story needs no repetition here. The 
exile which befell her and the more outspoken among 
her partisans involved Wheelwright; and his departure 
marked the end of the Mount Wollaston chapel. 
Several of his flock, including William Coddington— 
later to become governor of the Rhode Island colony— 
departed too, in protest at the affront to spiritual 
liberty. 

Thus the actual founding of the “First Church 
of Christ in Braintree’ (the fifteenth church in the 
Massachusetts colony) was deferred to 1639, when the 
Boston church agreed to the setting off of an inde- 
pendent parish beyond the Neponset River. Six lay- 
men signed the original covenant, together with the 
Rev. William Tompson and the Rev. Henry Fflynt, 
as minister and associate or teacher. The latter had 
been a partisan of Wheelwright’s, but had sufficiently 
composed his differences with the prevailing church 
party to permit of his peaceful ordination. Mr. 
Tompson had been aloof from the controversy; but his 
liberalism is attested by his receipt of a call some 
years later to the church in Exeter, N. H., which 
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Wheelwright had founded soon after his exile. Mr. 
Tompson refused the call, and remained in the service 
of the Braintree church until his death after a ministry 
of twenty-seven years. 

Tolerance and common sense go hand in hand. 
The witchcraft delusion which swept both Old and 
New England gained no foothold in Quincy. The 
tempering of the doctrinal rigors of Puritanism was 
accomplished in this church gradually and without 
the violent dissensions that often marked it elsewhere. 
When settlers of other faiths arrived, they were re- 
ceived as neighbors, not as enemies. Church of Eng- 
land adherents, establishing a parish of their own, were 
excused from the lawful assessments for the support 
of the First Church, and their previous tithes were re- 
mitted to them. 

The challenging Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards 
seems to have acted only as a catalyst of liberal thought 
in this church; for—according to John Adams—Uni- 
tarianism was preached here as early as 1750. The 
church organization remained undivided, however: it 
retained the name—as it does today—of ‘‘First Congre- 
gational Society.’’ Not until 1832 did a portion of the 
parish secede to form the Bethany Congregational 
Church. 

The early preacher of Unitarianism referred to by 
President Adams was the Rev. Lemuel Briant, a man 
admittedly ‘somewhat before the age in liberal 
speculations.” He was called to account for his 
heresy by a semiofficial council of seven near-by 
parishes. His own church upheld him in a report 
(1758) containing the memorable words: “We. . 
commend our Pastor for the pains he takes to promote 
a free and impartial examination into all the articles 
of our holy religion, so that all may judge, even of 
themselves, what is right.’”’ What better statement 
of Unitarian attitude could have been made in 1832, 
or could be made today in 1939? 

The early practice of ministerial tenure gave 
ample opportunity for pastors to guide their flocks 
and to grow with them in the spiritual currents of the 
times. It was the custom to give a “settlement” to 
a minister wherewith he could establish a home and 
prepare to spend his entire life in the service of the one 
parish. Seven men’s services bridged the first two 
centuries of the church’s existence. Six of these seven 
ministers lie buried in a single lot—the ‘‘Ministers’ 
Plot”’—in the ancient cemetery on Hancock Street, 
Quincy. (Briant, who died at the early age of thirty- 
two, had the briefest tenure, and was interred in his 
family lot at Scituate.) A complete chronology of 
them and their successors down to the present is here 
recorded: 

William Tompson, 1639-1666 (27 years) 
Henry Fflynt, assoc., 1639-1668 
Moses Fiske, 1671-1707 (86 years) 
Joseph Marsh, 1709-1726 (17 years) 
John Hancock, 1726-1744 (19 years) 
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Lemuel Briant, 1745-1753 (8 years) 
Anthony Wibird, 1755-1800 (45 years) 
Peter Whitney, 1800-1843 (48 years) 
Mr. Lunt assoc. for last 8 years 
William Parsons Lunt, 1843-1857 (14 years) 
Including assoc. pastorate, 22 years 
John Doane Wells , 1860-1876 (16 years) 
Daniel Munro Wilson, 1880-1894 (14 years) 
Ellery Channing Butler, 1894-1912 (18 years) 
Charles Buckley Ames, assoc., 1908-1911 
Adelbert Lothrop Hudson, 1912-1920 (8 years) 
Fred Alban Weil, 1920-1929 (9 years) 
Arthur Bryant Whitney, 1930 to present 


Mr. Tompson, the first minister, was a graduate 
of Oxford University. The next eight, in unbroken 
succession, were Harvard graduates—an interesting 
circumstance in connection with the fact that the 
Quincy church and Harvard College were established 
in the same year. As a further tie between these two 
ancient institutions, the third president of Harvard, 
Leonard Hoar, came from this parish and congrega- 
tion, and after a century and a half, a later and well- 
remembered president, Josiah Quincy. 

The Rev. John Hancock was the father of the 
patriot whose name stands first on the Declaration of 
Independence and first on the roll of Massachusetts 
governors. During Hancock’s ministry was _ re- 
corded also the birth of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent of the United States. A generation later it was 
Parson Wibird’s lot to make entry of the birth of 


John Quincy Adams, the sixth President of the United © 
States. . 
The noble “Granite Temple” in Quincy Square ‘ 
which has been the home of the parish since 1828, is © 
probably the fourth house of worship to be used by | 
this congregation. The aged John Adams was deeply | 
interested in the project to build it, and made provi- © 
sion for it in disposing of his estate. His son, John | 
Quincy Adams, though bearing at the time the re- | 
sponsibilities of the Presidency, maintained active | 
consultation with the architect, Alexander Parris, 
and many of his ideas are embodied in the structure. | 
The majestic granite monolith pillars of the portico, 
twenty-three feet high, are among the largest in 
America. The interior dome of sculptured plaster is 
a marvel both of engineering and of art. Set into the 
walls are numerous memorials of pastors, deacons, — 
parishioners. Most prominent are the monuments of 
the two Adams Presidents, on either side of the pulpit. 
Beneath the portico, in a rough stone erypt, are 
four tombs wherein repose the mortal remains of John 
Adams and his wife Abigail, and of John Quincy Adams 
and his wife Louisa Catherine. These are tangible 
evidences of that host of associations which make 
this church a shrine of patriotism as well as of religious 
liberalism. ‘‘I will believe,’ said Parson Lunt one 
hundred years ago—and we may believe with him— 
“that a deep and holy interest, an interest which 
nothing can destroy, is felt in this ancient church, 
where your fathers came before you, to receive the 
bread of life, and to draw from the wells of salvation.” 


Southwest Institute Makes History: 
Unitarianism Passes Experimental Stage 


Mr. Petrie is minister of the First Unitarian Church 

in Houston, Texas. 
SEVENTY-ONE DELEGATES from the Southwest 
Conference, an area as large as France, have just given 
a unanimous answer to the question, Does regionalism 
meet a long-felt need? From El Paso jutting far out 
into the heart of New Mexico to Memphis on the 
Mississippi, from Tulsa near the plains of Kansas to 
Houston in the gulf coast region, they came; not just 
church-school teachers, not one age group, but whole 
families—ministers, teachers, church officers, mothers, 
wives, college-age youth, high-school students, little 
children. And there was something for them all. 
These people, members of churches which have always 
been isolated from the main Unitarian centers and 
from one another, showed themselves hungry for the 
fellowship of their religious brethren of the other 
Unitarian churches of the section; eager to learn more 
about their religion and ways of imparting it; and 
capable of enjoying themselves with happy abandon. 
Furthermore, and this is to be well marked, these 
delegates put teeth into the theme of the regional con- 
ference which spent two days last January at Dallas 
discussing ‘‘Regionalism in Action.” 

Last January the project of an institute was 
brought before the second annual meeting of the re- 
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gional conference. It was unanimously voted that 
the achievement of such an institute was to be the one 
great concrete fruit of the gathering. No sooner was 
the conference over than the officers began planning. 
Cooperation was needed from Boston, leaders must 
be secured, a place adequate for the purpose must be 
found, responsibility must be taken, all very terrifying 
for trail blazers. The religious education department 
of the American Unitarian Association found some 
money; the regional conference itself received a fund 
left over from the old Southern conference. 

The president of the conference and his able wife, 
the von Stillis of Oklahoma City, wanted the institute 
to be held at an unheard of time—in September at the 
Labor Day week end—so that the work of the new 
church year would feel the immediate effects. Min- 
isters are on vacation in July and August; lay people 
could hardly be depended upon-to see that delegates 
were obtained. Such objections were brushed aside. 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the religious 
education department in Boston, as well as Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, director of the Unitarian 
Youth Commission, would both be on their way home 
from the biennial conference at San Francisco and 
would stop off for the institute. Dr. Patterson of 
Tulsa, newly-appointed regional director, would be 


8) words the hard labor of execution. 


|. from Boston. 


on hand. And so the plans were made at three dif- 
| ferent meetings of the program committee. All that 
_ remained was for the plans to be carried out—in other 
Mr. von Stilli 
| went scouting for a site and found it made to order—a 
| government-owned camp at Lake Murray, near Ard- 


) more, Okla.—near the geographical center of this vast 


area,—and particularly accessible to the three flour- 
ishing churches in Dallas, Oklahoma City, and Tulsa. 
tt} Fine cabins, a lake to swim in, recreation halls, ad- 
_ ministration units, and strict regulations for the pro- 


«| tection of life and health came from the side of the 
,| government. Sheets, blankets, pillow cases, flash lights 


1) (for the electric power is not yet hooked up), toilet 
_ articles, soap, towels, even shaving mirrors, must 
be furnished by the campers. Each individual could 
bring his own equipment but the problem of cooking 
utensils and dishes for a large group was hard to solve 
until the First Congregational Church of Oklahoma 
City offered its full kitchen and dining room and rec- 
) reation equipment to the Unitarians subject only to 
our getting it back and paying for loss or breakage. 
Meantime all the churches except El Paso were visited 
in order that the conference might be presented di- 
rectly. These plans were carried out by the end of 
the year and committees appointed in each of the 
churches to keep working for delegates during the 
summer. The place of registration was Ashville, N. Y., 
where the conference president was vacationing. 

We did not hope for great numbers. So great are 
the distances, so formidable the obstacles to be over- 
' come, we felt that an attendance of thirty would make 
a healthy beginning. The final count gave us at the 
| institute itself: 1 from E. Paso;18 from Oklahoma City; 
25 from Tulsa; 9 from Dallas; 7 from Houston; 5 from 
Memphis; 2 from Ardmore; 2 from Indianapolis; 2 
The prize for distance went to the 
Memphis delegation which drove all one day and half 
the next to make it, a father and mother and three 
children. Youngest delegate was from Oklahoma 
City, Jackie Blatt, aged three. Tulsa’s delegation 
topped the institute for size. Four of the conference 
ministers were on hand, those from Oklahoma City, 
E] Paso, Tulsa, and Houston. 

From Friday through Monday the delegates dis- 
cussed religious education with Mr. Kuebler, Uni- 
tarian beliefs and the liberal’s use of the Bible with 
Mr. Petrie and Rev. E. Burdette Backus of Indian- 
apolis. The youth delegates met several times a day, 
sometimes as a group under the leadership of Mr. 
Fritchman, sometimes alone in committees. At their 
first meeting these young liberals, several of whom had 
made the long automobile trip all the way to the Shoals 
for Young People’s Week last June, voted to form the 
Southwest Federation of the Y. P. R. U. and fell to 
work forging a constitution and bylaws. Each eve- 
ning at sundown the entire institute listened to an out- 
of-door lecture by Rev. Harold Wright of El Paso; 
each night there was a candlelight service, the youth 
groups from different churches taking their turn not 
only in conducting but also in devising their own ser- 
vice. On Saturday night there was a dance, on Sunday 
night stunts by the various churches after the whole 
assemblage had solemnly listened to the speech of 
President Roosevelt on the fateful events of the day 


of the declaration of war by England and France 
against Germany. 

On Monday the delegates departed for their 
homes, taking with them the memory of a happy and 
profitable time; enriched in their thinking, better pre- 
pared for the year’s work in their churches and in 
more courageous mood for the trying times that 
probably lie ahead. But of all that large group few 
realized that at last a dream was being fulfilled in the 
Southwest—a dream of our missionary churches 
coming together under expert leadership from our 
denominational officials. Few in the assemblage knew 
that for thirty years and more successive gatherings 
of Southern Unitarians had knocked on the doors of 
the denominational headquarters for a supervision of 
their own—something which became a _ possibility 
only when the new plan for regional responsibility 
began to go into effect two years ago. Significant it 
was that a member of the Houston church told the 
writer on the way to the camp that he had had a ques- 
tionnaire some years ago from the American Unitarian 
Association asking for criticisms and suggestions. 
This man wrote that while we had a program for the 
church school children, a means of providing churches 


_ with ministers, and many other services, we had 


nothing for the young people of late high-school and 
college age. A Boston official courteously thanked the 
man for his letter, acknowledged the justice of the 
criticism and said it was a field where work was needed. 
This man had two college-age daughters at the Lake 
Murray Institute. To him Lake Murray meant that 
pioneering had been made in a new area of our obliga- 
tion. Before the camp closed an executive committee 
—the faculty—met to plan for the next institute. 

Meantime, two women had attended the institute 
from near-by Ardmore. One of them said that Ard- 
more needed a Unitarian church, and not only went to 
the newspaper office in the interests of publicity for our 
institute but called friends by telephone to tell them. 
This told the committee that an unexpected by- 
product of the institute in the years to come would 
be the publicity given to Unitarianism in places where 
it has been unknown. If Lake Murray is to be the 
scene of this institute in the years to come it can be 
prophesied almost infallibly that it will have become 
the indirect means for the establishing of new Uni- 
tarian missions. Even this year without a definite 
publicity committee to see to it the institute received 
favorable notices in The Dallas Morning News, The 
Houston Chronicle, Press, and Post, The Oklahoma 
Times, and The Ardmoreite. The Lake Murray In- 
stitute has been a clinic of Regionalism in Action; 
it has made history; it is showing the way for Uni- 
tarianism in the Southwest in the years ahead. 

The first set of officers for the newly-erected 
Southwest Federation of the Y. P. R. U. is as follows: 
president, Harry Keep, Houston; vice-president, 
Robert Spahn, Oklahoma City; secretary, Joan 
Nichols, Houston; treasurer, Ellis Hammett, Tulsa. 
A continuation committee was elected for the institute 
in general to plan for the program for next year. This 
committee is composed of the minister, one adult, and 
one youth delegate from each of the constituent 
churches of the Southwest Regional Conference of 
Unitarian Churches. 
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the body are not to be feared so much as 
those who kill the soul. The totalitarians 
have been killing the soul of the world— 
denying by both words and deeds the 
validity of ethical principles such as truth, 
honesty, justice, and fair play. Let us 
by all means have peace, but let us not cry, 
‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace. 
How can the world have peace, how can 
love and brotherhood flourish, while a 
neurotic drunk with power and armed to 
the teeth is running loose in the world? 

“The situation is a desperate one. It 
calls not for hatred, bitterness, and blood- 
shed, however, but for honest intention, 
clear thinking, cool judgment, and effec- 
tive action to preserve society and forward 
the common good of mankind. Let us 
confess our own sins and pray for the 
peace of the world!’ 


The Christian Advocate, Northwestern 
Edition (Methodist) 


“Once the Christian church has blessed 
war (with only the traditionally pacifist 
bodies dissenting), it has largely canceled 
out anything it attempts to do later in the 
cause of peace. . . But, if the churches 
and church people can avoid becoming 
warmakers, what plans can they adopt in 
the direction of becoming positive peace- 
makers? 

“First, let the Christian churches be- 
come rallying places for the peace lovers 
of the world. Refusing to give their 
blessing to warfare, even in a righteous 
cause, the churches may be not the haven 
of those who are too cowardly to wage war, 
but the rallying points of those who are 
brave enough to wage peace in a warring 
world. 

“Second, let the churches become centers 
for the careful analysis, by democratic 
methods, of the propaganda that leads in 
the direction of war. Church people 
would do well to remember that propa- 
ganda is never effective (and this statement 
includes the propaganda that Hitler used in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Danzig) un- 
less there is soil in which it can grow. Dis- 
content and distress among groups of our 
own people threaten to make them easy 
victims of the propaganda that is already 
coming. Let the churches be places where 
people may thoughtfully ask of the propa- 
gandist: ‘What are your motives?’ ‘What 
proof have you that the program you 
recommend will work?’ ‘If we accept 
your ideas, whose interests will be served?’ 
Furthermore, let the churches be places 
where some beginnings will be made 
toward correcting the conditions that 
make the propagandist’s job so easy. 

“Third, let the churches work for media- 
tion among the warring nations. The ef- 
forts of Pope Pius XII to keep the bel- 
ligerents from dropping bombs on non- 
combatants are not enough. Let the 
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churches start now to study and sustain 
the only real bases of peace. 

“It is well to recall that no peace follow- 
ing a war has ever been anything but a 
Punic peace, for warfare never ends until 
one side is the victor and the other is the 
vanquished. With such a relationship ex- 
isting a just peace is impossible; and it may 
be added, with only a slight coefficient of 
error, the seeds of the next war are always 
planted at the peace conference. 

“The mediation, therefore, that the 
churches might do calls for far more than 
a cessation of hostilities. It involves Chris- 
tian answers for such questions as these: 
‘On what terms shall the war be brought to 
a close?’ and ‘What are the fundamental 
conditions for peace?’ ” 


The Presbyterian Tribune 


‘What, then, is the war about? So far 
as the immediate occasion is concerned, it 
is about Hitler’s invasion of Poland for the 
purpose of restoring Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor to the Reich, and quite possibly 
of wiping Poland off the map altogether or 
making it a vassal of Germany, or as now 
seems more likely, Germany and Russia. 
Hitler’s resort to war we unhesitatingly 
condemn. We condemn, too, the evasion, 
double-dealing and falsification which he 
evidently practiced in the negotiations 
leading up to his attack on Poland. 

“‘When we have said this, have we said 
all that needs to be said? If so, we shall 
conclude that this is a war of peace-loving 
nations against a mad, though perhaps dia- 
bolically clever, aggressor whose senseless 
lust for power did not shrink from plunging 
his own people and the world into war. 
We shall hold also that it is a war to pre- 
serve international order, freedom, the 
decencies of life from the monster of to- 
talitarianism. Is this clear and simple 
picture a true one? Is this analysis suf- 
ficiently inclusive and deep? 

“There are, we believe, factors in the 
present situation and ,in the past which 
compel us to say no to these questions. 
Rightly to understand the situation we 
must, for example, face the fact that Po- 
land is not a democracy but a dictatorship, 
that Poland has a black record for perse- 
cuting Jews, that Poland has for years 
been walking a tight-rope inching now 
toward Germany and now toward France 
as loans were forthcoming, that Poland 
not many months ago hastily grabbed a 
slice of Slovakia, thus joining Hitler in the 
rape of Czecho-Slovakia, that there is 
considerable reason to think that Poland 
would have considered taking Memel from 
Lithuania in compensation for Danzig if 
the cards a week or two ago had been 
stacked a little differently? Under the 
circumstances, is a war on behalf of Poland 
a war for democracy and eternal justice? 

“If Russia had not suddenly switched 


from a Franco-British to a German align- F 
ment, in other words, if British hopes had 
not been dashed, then Stalin’s Russia 
would have been on the side of ‘democracy | 
and international order.’ Some people will 
be confirmed in their idea that the present 
war is one of democracy versus dictatorship 
because Germany and Russia are now in a 
sense, on the same side. But those who 
now wax eloquent about the monstrous 
Stalinist dictatorship ought to remember 
that until yesterday Britain had no basic 
scruple against making an alliance with 
this monster, was ‘amazed and disap- 
pointed’ when the alliance fell through, 
and if the alliance had been made nothing 
would have been said about Stalinist 
atrocities against people and churches in 
Russia, atrocities which equal in brutality 
and far exceed in number Hitler’s butch- 
eries. 

‘And if the defection of Russia from the 
‘democratic peace front’ is thought to 
confirm the belief that it is genuinely a 
front for democracy and peace and against 
all dictators, how are we to explain the 
excited hopes of Britain and France and 
their supporters in this country, that Mus- 
solini can be won away from Germany to 
their own side? Has Mussolini suddenly 
become an anti-Fascist and a peace-maker? 
If Italy is won to the side of Britain and 
France, as happened in the last war and 
as may yet happen in this one, will that 
be further proof that the British-French- 
Italian side is the pure and unspotted 
champion of peace and democracy? In 
other words, if we fall out with one dictator 
and war-monger and embrace another 
one, in each case are we proving that our 
side is the side of democracy and peace? 

“Space permits us to mention but one 
other aspect of the political alignments. 
There can be no question in the mind of 
any reasonably informed and unprejudiced 
person that over a period of years the 
Tories in control of the British government 
aided Germany, for one thing because in 
accordance with long-established British 
policy it did not like an exclusive French 
hegemony on the continent. It was play- 
ing the old game of ‘divide and rule’ when, 
for example, it made a naval treaty with 
Hitler behind France’s back. Also, this 
same Tory policy which now leads Britain 
to declare war over the invasion of Poland, 
did not balk at the partition of Czecho- 
slovakia which had some claim to being a 
democratic nation. Also, there is a lot of 
ground for believing that this Tory policy 
played for a war, assuming that sooner or 
later war must be anyway, in which Ger- 
many and Russia would weaken if not 
exhaust each other and, preferring Fascist 
to Bolshevik dictatorship, directly or by 
implication promised support to Hitler in 
such a struggle. If this game is now at 
an end, if Russia refused to climb out on a 
limb and Hitler asked too much of his erst- 
while supporter and the Tory government 
of Britain now declares war on Germany, 


shall we say that all this has been part of a 
selfless and honest struggle for peace, de- 
mocracy and international order and 


against the devil and that is what the war 
is now about? 


“It seems to us more accurate to say 
that these various nations, governments, 


| and dominant groups have been trying 
_ desperately to save their own skins, to 
| guard in the case of the ‘haves,’ to advance 


in the case of the ‘have-nots’ their own in- 
terests. Not one of them has hesitated to 
play with any of the others when it suited 
its own interests, and vice versa to fight 
against ‘democrat’ or ‘dictator’ when that 
suited its own interests. On the whole the 
nations now in control of 85 per cent of the 
world’s resources can somewhat more 


easily pose as wanting peace, i. e., the 


statusquo to their advantage, but that 
would not appear to constitute a basic 
political or moral distinction. All of them 


| have by deed if not by word declared that 


they placed their ultimate reliance not 
on principle or God, but on battleships, 
bombers, tanks and men in arms. 

“To say these things is not to impugn 
the motives of men. Alas, the tragic thing 
is that men, including ourselves, can do 
such stupid and evil things with good con- 
sciences. It is not to arrogate any superior 
virtue to ourselves. God knows the United 
States is in no position to do so. It is not 
to adopt a cynical attitude toward political 
life. It is to try to face the facts about men 
and nations. That is a prerequisite to all 
intelligent, fair and generous dealing with 
the situation. 

“The first effect will be to drive us to 
our knees in repentance for our own and 
the world’s sins and to pray for help from 
Him who is greater than we and therefore 
equal to the solution of the problem. Sure- 
ly it is this need of prayer that must stand 
out above all else. As Jacques Maritain 
has recently said: ‘The drama of human 
history is like a visible projection of that 
which proceeds within ourselves. There 
is nothing more urgent than that secret 
labor by which those with a little faith 
raise, first of all in themselves, the level 
of mankind’s spiritual energy.’ ”’ 


The Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) 


“* ‘Whoever has won the war, humanity 
has lost.’ How bitterly some of us have 
now learned that searing truth! Have we 
learned it sufficiently to keep America out 
of war? As we face the answer to that 
question, Paul’s apt admonition should be 
burned into our minds: ‘Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil.’ And one 
of the wiles of the devil—to adhere to 
Paul’s phrase—is to lull our brains to 
sleep.” 

The Living Church (Protestant Episcopal) 

“The plea to help our friends, to join 
with them in saving democracy and in pre- 
serving civilization, is an attractive one. 
These battle-cries have not lost their force 
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even though they proved illusory in the 
last war. But before we go too far, let us 
consider just what would happen if we 
entered the war, and weigh the possible 
gains and losses that may be ours. Here 
are some of them: 


Possible Gains 

Overthrow of Hitler and the Nazi 
régime. 

Restoration of Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Franco-British domination of Europe 
instead of unstable “balance of 
power.” 

Possibility of a new and effective League 
of Nations. 

A stronger American voice in the peace 
settlement. 

Probable Losses 

Thousands of young men killed. 
(126,000 Americans in World War I) 

Other thousands crippled. 

(234,000 Americans in World War I) 

Decline in moral standards. 

Instilling hate in an entire generation. 

Tremendous financial cost. (Over $40,- 
000,000,000 to U. S. Government in 
World War I, according to treasury 
estimates.) 

New depression, bankruptcy. 

New minority problems. 

Danger of Communism. 


“We have not included ‘democracy’ in 
either column. The experience of the last 
war scarcely encourages us to list the 
spread of democracy under possible gains, 
and it would seem far more appropriate for 
us to list it under probable losses. We 
have listed in the latter column ‘Danger 
of Communism.’ This is particularly true 
if Soviet Russia remains out of the war 
and bides her time while the capitalist 
nations, Nazi and democratic, destroy one 
another.” 


America (Catholic) 


“For a nation supposedly characterized 
by a certain jaunty, pugnacious cock- 
sureness, our attitude toward possible 
participation in the war is, to say the least, 
bewildering. The overwhelming majority 
of the American people does not want war, 
sees no possible reason for war, is deter- 
mined not to be drawn into war. Yet, to 
listen to most conversations, one would 
gain the impression that some irresistible 
external force, some fateful inevitability, is 
going to take us by the scruff of the neck 
and just drop us into the trenches. ‘Do 
you think we shall be able to stay out of 
it?’ ‘How long do you think it will be be- 
fore we are dragged in?’ ‘I hope we shall 
be able to avoid war.’ There should be a 
law against such phrases. They are spine- 
less. They are un-American. They are 
dangerous. They represent an attitude of 
mind, which, if maintained, practically 
guarantees our entrance into the war. 
There is no external force that can drag 
us into war against our will. There is no 
propaganda subtle enough or sentimental 


enough or brutal enough to move us if we 
refuse to be moved. The radio people have 
done a laudable thing in calling a halt to 
special war broadcasts which were de- 
veloping into sheer propaganda. Some- 
body might now whisper to our columnists 
and editorial writers and cartoonists that 
there are topics vastly more interesting 
and vital to Americans than the flow of 
penned and pictured propaganda they have 
been feeding us. Not that they will all 
take the hint. A small but persistent 
group will carry on the good fight to line 
us up for battle. That group must be 
treated to the cold shower attitude: we are 
not getting into this war; and that’s that! 
Do you think the Reds have a chance 
against the Yanks?” 


Worcester Conference 
Holds R. E. Institute 


Worcester Conference will hold a re- 
ligious education institute for teachers, 
superintendents, and prospective teachers 
beginning Tuesday, October 3, and for the 
successive Tuesdays to November 7. 

An organization meeting was held at 
the Worcester church on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, at 3.30 p.m. The meetings of 
the institute will be held in the Worcester 
church parish house from 7.30 to 9.15. The 
institute is in charge of the Worcester 
Conference Committee for Religious Edu- 
cation of which Elbert W. Marso of Hope- 
dale, Mass., is chairman. 


For Church Employment 


The American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces that it can serve as an employ- 
ment exchange for church organists and 
parish secretaries. The Association- now 
has on file the names of several people 
who have been recommended for such posi- 
tions and, if any churches would like to 
avail themselves of this service, the As- 
sociation is prepared to help in any pos- 
sible way. 

For further information write to Dr. 
Everett M. Baker, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Personals 


Miss Gertrude H. Taft, who was asso- 
ciated with the department of religious 
education of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for eight years, joined the staff 
of the Y. W. C. A. in Worcester, Mass., as 
secretary of the business girls’ department 
on September 1. 


Mrs. Laura Furness of Boston and 
Petersham, Mass., has presented the Uni- 
tarian church at Petersham with a silver 
christening bowl designed and made by the 
Gardner Silversmiths of Gardner, Mass. 
The gift was in memory of her sister, Miss 
Rebecca Furness. 
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Worcester Church Rededicated 
One Year After Crash of Spire 


It was more than a church affair—the 
city of Worcester and the state of Massa- 
chusetts participated in the service, held 
on Sunday, September 17, to rededicate 
the First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
ruined when its majestic steeple was blown 
down and into the body of the church in 
the hurricane of September 21, 1938. 

The occasion added another unit of time 
to the series which marked the resurrection 
of the stricken church: one day, one week, 
one month, and now one year. For within 
one day of the ruin of the church—and it 
was totally ruined—the prudential com- 
mittee of the parish met and decided to re- 
build the church if the parish endorsed 
their decision. Within one week the 
parish had agreed unanimously. Within 

_one month the entire sum necessary for 
the rebuilding, $150,000, was subscribed: 
and in small amounts from many people. 

Then, a day or so within the year, in the 
new church building (which is a twin sister 
in appearance to the old), parish and 
minister, the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, the governor of the 
state and the mayor of the city, gathered 
to rededicate a house of worship which is 
also one of the landmarks of the city of 
Worcester. 

The service of rededication was a simple 
one. Dr. Maxwell Savage gave the prayer 
of rededication and preached the sermon; 
George F. Booth, moderator of the church, 
gave the rededication, and Governor 
Saltonstall, Mayor Bennett of Worcester, 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot gave brief 
addresses. 

Dr. Savage said in part: 

“Twenty years and three days ago, I had 
the honor to stand in this pulpit for the 
first time. During these years together we 
have seen good and evil. Together we 
have learned to be glad according to the 
days wherein we have seen both good and 
evil, and today we dare believe that the 
Spirit of God has established the work of 
our hands upon us here. 

“That belief can be justified only by a 
deep, true humility and a renewed sense 
of loyalty to the individual values for which 
this social work of our hands and hearts 
stands so gallantly and firmly here. In 
my pastoral letter of September 7, I used 
the simile of the fog and unseen waves and 
the wind working from the east into the 
south: that it is still early in the morning 
of civilization. 

“The fog is thick. Waves of war en- 
croach. Wild winds of irrationality and 
barbarism will shift and come in from the 
quarter which holds the promise of clearer 
weather for man, and, therefore, it seems 
to me that our proper business, though fog- 
bound for the hour, is to believe and live 
by the belief that the day will clear. 

“T used the simile of the low-lying fog 
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which you can get above by going aloft. 
Today the visibility on the sea of our social 
order is just about zero for those who stay 
on the lower deck. When you are shut in 
by the low-lying fog of life’s problems this 
church offers you the opportunity to go 
aloft, when you can see the far horizons 
which give meaning and purpose to life, 
which bring assurance and give direction. 
This church, with its spire and interior and 
its faith, lifts the soul. 

“Last September, two men were standing 
on the Court House lawn, talking about 
the church. I heard one of them say, ‘I 
hope when they rebuild the church they 
don’t put another spire on it, they’re so 
impractical and useless.’ In a magazine 
article on churches I read recently, the 
writer said, ‘A spire serves no purpose other 
than to point the mind and heart upward.’ 

“Good Lord!—isn’t that enough, and 
more than enough? The English and New 


Do You Know? 


The church maintenance de- 
partment of the American 
Unitarian Association has a 
complete file of Every Member 


Canvass Campaign materials. 
These are available to your 
committee for planning your 
financial campaign this year. 
Write to 25 Beacon Street. 


England spires inspire; they help us to re- 
member to what we should aspire. There 
is no cross to interrupt, as the spire points, 
lifts, tapers toward eternity. 

“* *\ spire serves no purpose other than 
to point the mind and heart upward.’ God 
knows, we need to be reminded of our un- 
used powers to go aloft, reminded until we 
use them, and become ‘once more assured 
of God, of soul, of immortality; convinced 
that the values of the soul and conscience 
are the only ones on which we can build 
securely; convinced that the powers of the 
heart are the most important, that we 
should confess that we’ve gone after false 
gods, until we’ve reached a place where ‘all 
that our hearts bid us believe, we doubt, 
where we do not deny.’ ”’ 

Dr. Eliot spoke in part as follows: 

“The magnificent spirit with which the 
Unitarians of Worcester met the sudden 
disaster of a year ago, in which the material 
fabric of the church was demolished by the 
tropical hurricane, and then carried 
through to its completion today—four days 
before the first anniversary of the catas- 
trophe—has won the unbounded admira- 
tion of their fellow Unitarians throughout 
America. 


“As it happens, within the last twelve 
months, I have had the privilege of telling 
that story far and wide, from Vancouver, 
B. C., to Miami, Fla., and the story of the 
courage and loyalty with which the Worces- 
ter church reacted to the calamity has 
everywhere met with enthusiastic and 
heartfelt applause. This church—and, I 
may add, its minister—is exceedingly well 
known from coast to coast. 

“When, therefore, I bring to you the 
congratulations of your fellow-Unitarians 
scattered through the land upon the suc- 
cessful achievement which today you cele- 
brate, it is no mere official or perfunctory 
act. Quite literally, I can speak in the 
name of thousands of loyal Unitarians all 
across the continent, for whom what you 
have accomplished has become for the de- 
nomination a glorious symbol of the future. 

“We see, in your courage and self- 
sacrificing devotion to the cause of liberal 
religion on this continent, in this moment 
of the world’s history, the pledge and 
promise of new courage and far deeper 
devotion to tens of thousands of Unitarians 
who never will be fortunate enough to see 
this lovely meetinghouse. 

“High up in the steeple is a new clock, 
which as you know, is partly the gift of 
Unitarians. I hope that clock will always 
serve as a symbol of the larger fellowship 
to which this belongs. The gift repre- 
sents in concrete form the spirit of growing 
fellowship and solidarity which today 
binds all Unitarians in a common cause. 

“We are living in an age when the ideals 
of freedom and democracy in religion, 
which are the very cornerstones of our 
Unitarian faith, are being subjected to a 
terrific challenge. We are today sum- 
moned to the defense of our spiritual heri- 
tage as never before. What we have—and 
often take so casually—is the kind of faith 
for which mankind desperately is groping 


‘everywhere, ‘stumbling and falling in dis- 


astrous night.’ 

“We cannot evade or escape the re- 
sponsibility which is thus laid upon us, 
not only to maintain our church as a citadel 
of religious liberty and free faith, but to 
extend its influence and power throughout 
the land. In that broadening task of our 
free churches, we look with confidence for 
high leadership from you.” 

Governor Saltonstall reminded the con- 
gregation that: 

“Our forefathers founded this church 
because they had that feeling of confidence 
in themselves and believed this was their 
community and in it they were to succeed. 

“We must have faith in our democratic 
system of government, and the confident 
knowledge that under its Constitution we 
can lead the type of life that brings to us 
the success we seek, without fear that our 
life, our property or our pursuit of happi- 
ness will be trampled upon by the laws and 
regulations of a domineering, grasping 
government ruled over by a ruthless in- 
dividual dictator.” 


“Modern Youth in Search of a Religion 


A talk given at the Y. P. R. U.lunch- 
eon at the General Conference, San 
Francisco, Calif., August 26, 1939. 


“Anyone entering the ministry today is 
a fool!’ At least that is what one of my 
closest college friends said when, one day 
during my senior year, I told him of my 
decision to become a Unitarian minister. 
Most of my friends were less outspoken in 
their comments, but it was not difficult to 
see that they were surprised. Why any- 
one would deliberately choose to become 
a parson, they could not see. Few of them 
ever went to church; most of them thought, 
or claimed to think, that the church was a 
relic of the middle ages; many would have 
said they had no religion. 

So I ask: ‘‘Are we wish-thinking when 
we speak of modern youth being in search 
of a religion?”” The answer is yes and no. 
Modern youth, by and large, is not in 
search of a religion. At the Religious Edu- 
cation Institute at Asilomar last June, Dr. 
James Muilenburg remarked that only a 
small minority of the people in any age 
care deeply about this thing we call “re- 
ligion.”’ I believe that that istrue. Ifyou 
disagree, I suggest that you reread the 
books of Isaiah and Amos and Jeremiah, 
and the New Testament Gospels. You 
will find that they are revolutionary stuff. 
If people, if even a sizable minority, were 
interested in religion to the extent of prac- 
ticing the religious principles there ex- 
pounded, why, war would be impossible; 
human exploitation unthinkable; and even 
poverty and physical privation, which 
have dogged man’s footsteps from the 
beginning, would be but bitter memories 
of the past. If Christians were Christians! 

So what we mean by our topic is really 
“A Minority of Modern Youth Seek a 
New Formulation of Religion.”’ Lest you 
think me cynical, I shall add that that 
minority is larger today than in many times 
in the past, for the present is a period of 
revolution in our thinking and living, 
which makes urgent the reexamination of 
our faith. 

The second thing to be pointed out is 
obvious, but I doubt if many grasp its 
true significance—that modern youth is 
not irreligious so much as antichurch. 
I was talking recently with an educator, 
and found him severely critical of present- 
day educational practices. ‘‘Somehow the 
dream of Horace Mann hasn’t worked out 
the way he expected,” he said. “Our 
schools are failing to educate.’ I thought, 
as I talked on with him, that his critical 
attitude toward our educational institu- 
tions was most encouraging. It implied 
not a lack of faith in the value of educa- 
tion, but the reverse. So, also, insofar as 
youth is critical of the church, it is cause 
for encouragement. Often the opposite 
has been true. People have been more 
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Arthur Foote 


interested in the church as an institution 
than in religion itself. 

While I recognize that institutions are 
necessary for the nurturing of ideas, and 
that we must have churches to promote the 
religious life, I see also that institutions 
are always dangerous, because they tend 
to become ends in themselves. So I say 
frankly, I am critical of the church, for I 
know how it tends to throttle religion into 
dry and meaningless forms. I am critical; 
many of my contemporaries are critical. 
And I say that this is good. A church asa 
middle-class institution, terribly concerned 
with its waning prestige, with bolstering 
up the status quo, and trailing along far in 
the rear of modern knowledge, quite natu- 
rally does not appeal to the more thoughtful 
and adventurous of today’s young people. 

But the church isn’t always that, nor 
does it need to be that. The church, as the 
organization of “religion,” needs perpetu- 
ally to be criticized, to be kept up to date. 
It ever needs its prophets to remind it of 
its true function. Modern youth, insofar 
as it is concerned with finding a new, 
dynamic expression of religion, is today 
playing a prophetic role and is bringing 
about deep-seated changes in the church. 

Older people often think we “‘youngsters”’ 
are not interested in religion when we really 
are. We often proclaim to the world that 
“we are not interested in religion,’ when 
in reality we are. What we are not in- 
terested in are the old theological problems 
which still seem important to many of the 
older generation. I have to admit that, 
though I try, most of the old theological 
“lingo” is pretty meaningless to me. I 
know that when men talk about Grace 
and Salvation and Providence, they are 
seeking to interpret basic facts about life. 
But I can’t get interested. I suspect that 
most of you share this feeling. The fact is 
that our conception of the universe has 
been mightily enlarged. We have been 
brought up under the influence of modern 
science; the scientific method of thinking 
(if we think at all) has been bred into us. 
Thus the thought-forms of an older day 
do not have other than historical interest 
for us. 


The Dilemma of Youth 


This is where one lays one’s finger on 
the heart of the matter. In religious think- 
ing, youth finds itself between two worlds, 
one dead, the other struggling to be born. 
We find ourselves confronted by the di- 
lemma of being unable to make articulate 
our deepest thoughts and aspirations. We 
do not know how to express our ideas, now 
that the theological phraseology of yester- 
day is no longer meaningful to us. 

It would be a mistake to think that the 
majority of modern youth is aware of this 
dilemma. A large percentage are content 
to accept without undue questioning the 
religion of their fathers. They are not in 
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search of a religion; they take the one 
handed to them, simply accepting their 
heritage, including church-membership and 
unquestioning allegiance to the brand of 
Christianity into which they were born. 
Some Unitarian young people fall into this 
category. A large percentage also are 
those who leave the church and, instead 
of questing for a higher form of religion, 
seek their satisfaction in living without 
endeavoring to find expression for their 
idealism. I confess that the majority of 
my college friends would have fallen into 
this class. They weren’t hostile to the 
church. Would that they had been! They 
were merely indifferent to it. They weren’t 
hostile to religion—but just too self- 
centered and superficial to be concerned 
with anything so uncomfortable as a 
mature religion. 

However, inevitably there are a few 
young people who fall into neither group- 
ing. They are too independent and cour- 
ageous to accept without question the 
church of their fathers, and they are too 
much in earnest about life to remain in- 
different to religion. Some of them have 
left the church. The church in which 
they were brought up failed to challenge 
them. One such I know who is now work- 
ing in the Consumer Cooperative move- 
ment; another is an organizer for the 
C. I. O.; a third is heart and soul in the 
peace movement. They turn up their 
noses at the church, but they are all mo- 
tivated by what I consider a truly religious 
Many are working within the 
church—not entirely satisfied with it, but 
recognizing its value and necessity, and 
seeking to make it a more satisfactory 
instrument for the expression and promo- 
tion of religion. 

You may be wondering what I mean by 
the word “religion.” I don’t know any 
satisfactory definition, but I think I can 
tell you what I mean. I believe that the 
young people who are religious are those 
who wrestle, whatever their language, with 
the great problems which have confronted 
mankind for generations. They are the 
ones who ask: “‘Why is there so much mis- 
ery? What meaning does the life of hu- 
manity have? By what right do a few 
preempt the resources of the earth, and 
by power built on human exploitation 
command the lives of millions? What 
right have I to beefsteak when in the mi- 
grant workers’ camp little children eat 
fried dough and are perpetually hungry, 
their bones soft and their brains drugged 
by privation? How can man’s idealism 
be so harnessed that we can do away with 
war and poverty and corruption in high 
places?” 

These, first to last, are religious ques- 
tions before they become social or economic 
ones. And when young people grow con- 
cerned about war and injustice, when they 
voluntarily shoulder the yoke of the misery 
of mankind, then, whether they know it or 
not, they follow in the footsteps of the 
prophets. 
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This type of person is concerned not 
only with the world about him, but with 
his own integrity as well. So he finds him- 
self asking: “Is this action right? What 
will happen to me, in here, if I do that? 
Can I go to war and run my bayonet into 
the guts of other men without being a mur- 
derer, without killing something, in here?” 
These are the young people who are truly 
in search of a religion. From their earnest- 
ness and their criticism of the church will 
come the church of tomorrow. 

The Church of Tomorrow 

Someone has said that the church of to- 
day stands indicted on three counts: be- 
cause it sanctioned the World War; be- 
cause it has not checked political corrup- 
tion; because it lives at peace with our 
manifestly unjust economic order. The 
church of the future, he went on to say, if 
it is to command the allegiance of thinking 
men and women, must not only be liberal 
and progressive in its outlook, but must 
also be passionate in its concern for social 
justice and peace, and it must develop a 
deeply beautiful and powerfully motivat- 
ing service of worship. 

I suspect that that is a good analysis. 
Youth, thinking youth, will not give its 
allegiance to a church which is not pro- 
phetic and which does not demand of its 
members consecration and self-sacrifice. 

I feel confident that this church of to- 
morrow will be a free church. Democracy 
is criticized for its inefficiency; whether 
that is just or not depends on the goal of 
government. So our democratic churches 
seem handicapped by their freedom; but 
their freedom is actually their strength. 
For true seekers of the truth do not en- 
deavor to squelch opposing opinions, but 
to learn from them. When a church 
achieves uniformity of belief, it is time for 
a funeral. The church is dead, for it no 
longer seeks the truth. So I make bold to 
prophesy that the church of tomorrow, if 
it takes but one thing from our present- 
day Unitarianism, will take our freedom. 

Humanism and Beyond 

A few years ago we heard a lot about 
‘“humanism’’; today this is a dead issue, 
for most of the so-called humanists and 
theists have discovered that their mighty 
skirmish was a battle of words, that un- 
derneath their confused terminology Uni- 
tarians are agreed (as much as Unitarians 
ever agree) that their religion should be 
humanistic, that its dominant concern 
was with man, things human, this life. 
Unitarians owe the humanists more than 
they often acknowledge for making this 
emphasis on the humanistic quality of our 
faith. I trust that the church of to- 
morrow will be humanistic, placing high 
hope in man and his potential divinity, re- 
garding nothing as alien to it which con- 
cerns human beings. It will be a church 
concerned with hunger and with poverty, 
with economics and with politics. It will 
be a humanistic church. 

But I am equally confident that it will 
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be more than humanistic, for man is not 
content to regard himself as an orphan of 
the universe, an accident of blind, mechan- 
istic forces; nor does logical thinking sup- 
port him in this contention. This church 
will accept the humility of the scientist 
before the vast mystery of the universe; 
it will recognize that materialism as a 
philosophy of life is not only barren but 
also childish and incredibly naive, and it 
will try to understand the relation of liv- 
ing, creative man to the living, creative 
universe. Man, it will proclaim, is a child 
of nature, not an orphan. His high hopes, 
his indomitable idealism, spring from this 
universe, are as real as trees and stones, 
flesh and bones. Man is an expression of 
the inscrutable energy, the infinite intelli- 
gence, and the impartial beneficence of 
nature. 

And finally, looking out upon the cosmos, 
this church will recognize the force at 
work within it leading ever onward toward 
greater complexity and higher order. 
That force within man is his own higher 
nature; and beyond him, it is the spirit 
which animates this universe of ours, the 
source of our life, whom men call Allah, 
Jehovah, the Great Spirit, the Elan Vital, 
God. 


I have not wanted to preach a sermon to 
you today, but let me close with this ex- 
hortation. Every man, no matter how in- 
dependent, must give his allegiance to 
something. Profoundly true are the words 
attributed to Jesus: “No man can serve 
two masters.” In Germany today we see 
youth flocking to a banner we perceive to 
be unworthy. In America a hundred 
causes clamor for our allegiance, some 
good, some bad. In this life, however, only 
one cause is truly worthy of man’s alle- 
giance. To give ourselves to something less 
is to become something less than human. 
This one cause is the thing we call ‘‘re- 
ligion,’”’ which is the quest for the abundant 
life for all mankind, which is the acceptance 
of the yoke of the misery and heartbreak 
of humanity, which is the search for truth 
and justice, beauty and brotherhood. To 
that cause I ask your allegiance. 


The Quincy 
Tercentenary 


The three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Parish Church of 
Quincy, Mass., was observed on Tuesday, 
September 26. 

Supper for members of the parish and 
their guests was served at 6 p. m. in the 
parish house, followed by a brief and in- 
formal ceremony. 

At 8 p. m. services were held in the 
church. 

Following the invocation by Rev. J. 
Lyle McCorison of the First Church of 
Braintree, Mass., the historical address 
was delivered by Professor Kenneth B. 
Murdock of Harvard College. 


Other speakers of the evening were Lt. 
Gov. Cahill, Dr. Charles E. Park of the 
First Church in Boston and Hon. Thomas 
S. Burgin, mayor of Quincy. 

On Sunday, October 1, at 10.45 a. m., the 
morning service of worship will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, min- 
ister of the church. The sermon will be 
delivered by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation and a descendant of an early 
Quincy family. 

Music will be rendered by Jennie Hock- 
ing Hunt at the organ and a quartet of 
male voices. 

Communion service will be conducted 
by Dr. Eliot and Mr. Whitney, using the 
ancient communion silver of the church. 

On Sunday, September 24, Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. McCorison exchanged pulpits, 
marking the fact that originally, for one 
hundred years, the south precinct which is 
now Braintree and the north precinct 
which is now Quincy were one church. 


Cadbury to Address 
Laymen’s Conference 


The annual fall conference of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, to be held this 
year at the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., Sunday afternoon and 
evening, October 8, will have as the main 
speaker at the afternoon session Dr. Henry 
J. Cadbury, Hollis professor of divinity at 
Harvard University. Subject will be ‘“The 
Religious Approach to Social Questions.” 

Professor Cadbury, a member of the 
Society of Friends, has held lecturing posi- 
tions at Haverford College, Bryn Mawr 
College, Andover Theological Seminary, 
and the Episcopal Theological School. He 
is an active member of the American 
Friends Service Committee, being chair- 
man of that organization from 1928 to 
1934. He should have much of interest 
to say to laymen in these critical times. 

The conference program will begin at 
8 o’clock Sunday afternoon with registra- 
tion, informal reception and inspection of 
the new church building. At 3.30 the 
laymen and ministers, who are also cor- 
dially invited, will be greeted by Francis 
H. Dewey, Jr., president of the Worcester 
chapter of the League. Hon. J. Ward 
Healey, newly-elected president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, will preside 
and will introduce Professor Cadbury. 

Following the afternoon session there 
will be a vesper service in the church, con- 
ducted by Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister 
of the Worcester church. Supper will be 
served in the parish house at 6 o’clock. 

In order to allow delegates who may be 
driving from a distance to leave for home 
fairly early, the evening session will con- 
vene promptly at 7 o’clock. Frederic H. 
Fay, of Boston, engineer, will speak on 
“Men of the Church in United Action.” 
Open discussion will follow until the hour 
of adjournment at 8 o’clock. 


| Student Work in Boston 
q Begins Eighth Year 


Ministers and parents of Unitarian stu- 


i dents attending colleges in Greater Boston 
__ this fall are requested to send the students’ 

| names at once to Rev. William H. Gysan, 
| minister-at-large to students, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass. It is particularly 


_ important that he receive the names of new 
students quickly so that they may be 


reached early in the school year. It is 
helpful to know which students have been 
leaders in their home young people’s group 


so that opportunities for further leadership 
may be offered to them. Mr. Gysan is also 
glad to receive any other information 
concerning the new students which will be 
useful in helping them to make the transi- 
tion from home to college. 

The Greater Boston student work pro- 
gram for 1939-40 starts off this month 
with particular attention to the new stu- 
dents. On the first Sunday evening in 
October student groups meet in the Uni- 
tarian churches in the college areas. 
Special receptions for students are planned 
for Friday evening, October 6, at Arlington 


Street Church, Boston, and Wednesday 
evening, October 11, at the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge. 

The minister-at-large has just issued his 
annual directory, which is sent to each of 
the 1800 Unitarian and Universalist stu- 
dents in Greater Boston. This eight-page 
folder contains a guide to the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches in the college 
areas, a schedule of Sunday evening stu- 
dent meetings in the churches and week-day 
Unity Club meetings on the campuses, the 
Town and Gown Club dance calendar, the 
program of the ministry to students, and a 
reading course in liberal religion for stu- 
dents. 

The Unitarian-Universalist Student 
Council, which assists the minister to stu- 
dents in carrying out his program, will hold 
its first fall meeting on Tuesday, October 10, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Jean Holmes of 
Simmons College is president of the council 
for the coming year. Special committees 
of the council plan such activities as the 
All-Unity student conferences and the 
Town and Gown dances. Intercollegiate 
conferences will be planned for Sunday, 
November 26, 1939, and Sunday, March 3, 
1940. Town and Gown dances, bringing 
together college students and young people 
from the churches, will be held at Brattle 
Hall, Cambridge, on the following Friday 
evenings: October 18, November 10, De- 
cember 8, January 12, February 23, March 
29 and April 19. Donald Bradbury of 
Harvard Engineering School is chairman 
of the dances for 1939-40. A loan fund, 
made possible through proceeds from the 
dances, is available to needy students, and 
is administered by four students and the 
minister to students. 

The headquarters of the Boston student 
work are located on the sixth floor at 25 


Beacon Street, Boston. On Wednesdays 
and Fridays from eleven to one o’clock, Mr. 
Gysan is at headquarters and at those 
hours he invites ministers, teachers, par- 
ents and students who happen to be in 
Boston to drop in for a visit. Other hours 
may be arranged by special request. 

This work has been made possible for the 
past eight years through the cooperation of 
the Boston Committee on Work with Stu- 
dents and the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. The latter organization finances 
over one half of the budget, while the re- 
mainder is given by the General Alliance, 
the Laymen’s League, the Youth Commis- 
sion, Alliance branches, Boston churches 
and individuals. Miss Sara Comins, a 
director of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, is chairman of the Boston com- 
mittee in charge of the work, Henry R. 
Scott, secretary, and Arthur W. Moors, 
treasurer. A folder, giving a detailed de- 
scription of the student work, will be 
sent on request. Correspondence with 
parents and friends of students is invited. 
Address the Ministry to Students, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Thousands Hear 
Our Message 


Visitors from twenty-three states and 
two foreign countries attended the services 
held at Town Hall, New York City, this 
summer under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Com- 
munity Church of New York. The joint 
project was held at Town Hall and was 
undertaken in order to provide representa- 
tion for free religion in this city during the 
main part of the period of the World’s 
Fair. It was recognized that there would 
be a large number of visitors to New York 
during the summer and that they as well 
as New Yorkers would desire an oppor- 
tunity to attend services of religion of a 
type these two agencies would present. 
Services were held on thirteen Sundays 
from June 18 to September 10, and speakers 
secured largely from the field of liberal re- 
ligion. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, who was sched- 
uled to preach on five Sundays, from July 9 
to August 6, was unable to fulfill his 
engagements because of illness. To meet 
this emergency, Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, 
Clarence Streit, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Norman Thomas, and Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman were secured for the five Sun- 
days. It was necessary also to replace 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel on August 27 at 
which time Norman Thomas again spoke. 
Other speakers were: June 18, Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot; June 25, Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg; July 2, representatives of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths; August 13, 
Rev. David Rhys Williams; August 20, 
Arthur E. Morgan; September 3, Rev. 
Walton E. Cole; and September 10, Dr. 
Minot Simons. 

The attendance for the services aver- 


aged 347, a total of 4,515 for the summer. 
Over one thousand free pamphlets were 
distributed at Town Hall and eighty-four 
books and pamphlets sold. The services 
were well advertised, with several thou- 
sand folders announcing the series dis- 
tributed throughout the country and in 
the city. Advertisements of the services 
were printed each week in New York news- 
papers. Over four thousand lines of free 
publicity were printed in newspapers as 
write-ups of the various sermons. 

On a number of the Sundays, the 
speakers met with members of the congre- 
gation for dinner at a near-by restaurant 
after the services. Two of the ministers, 
Dr. Eliot and Mr. Cole, gave a radio 
broadcast over a New York City radio 
station. 

The outstanding feature of the series 
was the first Sunday, June 18, which was 
observed as Unitarian Day. On this occa- 
sion, Dr. Eliot preached and ministers of 
the metropolitan area were on the plat- 
form. Many members of the metropolitan 
churches attended this service, which was 
one of the largest during the summer. 
The Sunday on which Mr. Morgan spoke 
was observed as Laymen’s Sunday. Fred- 
eric G. Melcher conducted the service. 

Many inquiries came to the regional 
office in New York and to Town Hall as a 
result of this summer program. One cor- 
respondent wrote in from the Dominican 
Republic, having seen an advertisement in 
The New York Times. As a result of cor- 
respondence, he purchased a number of 
books and pamphlets and became a sub- 
scriber to The Christian Register. Two 
Canadians visiting New York attended 
the service and the visitor from the great- 
est distance was from Alexandria, Egypt. 

There were many indications that the 
services were greatly appreciated by those 
who attended. Many of them spoke to 
the hostess, Mrs. Amy Taylor of Com- 
munity Church, and expressed their ap- 
preciation eagerly. Many people have 
felt that Unitarianism should be repre- 
sented in New York during the summer 
and the response to this program has 
proved that liberal religion has New York 
summer constituency. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 
Founder, EDWARD BVERETT HALE, D. D. 
RORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice 

RBV. HAROLD G. LD, Vice-president 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MARY C. COBURN, Baecutive Secretary 
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Irresponsibilities 


Illinois Forgive Us! 


Looking over, as we occasionally do, our 
own vaporings, we were horrified to see 
that the combination of man power and 
machine power which today carries on the 
work so conservatively initiated—but with 
what dire results—by Gutenberg had 
caused us to say recently in this column 
that “there’s hoping we have already for- 
gotten how to spell” the name of the 
McKinlock campus! What we meant to 
say, of course, was that we hoped we had 
not forgotten how to spell that name. We 
always liked the McKinlock campus: a 
typical Chicago setting: halls of learning 
in their appropriate architecture set in the 
midst of furniture marts, garages, slummy 
streets, empty lots, the whole enwreathed 
in nice smoky air with a gasolinish odor. 

P. S. Our printer looked up our copy 
and has demonstrated that the mistake was 
not his. It was our soulless, mechanical 
typewriter that betrayed us. 


Autumn in New York: A Couplet 


Bills Are Shaped to Curb Profiteer, 
Food Profiteering Widespread Here 


We deserve no compliments for the 
smooth meter and the good rhyme of the 
above. We just copied two headlines from 
The New York Times of September 15. 
And it so happens that the first headline 
is followed by a subhead written in the 
future and the conditional: 

“Murphy says they will be offered at 
Special Sessions of Congress if the Need 
Exists.” 

While the second subhead is in terms of 
the present and the past: “Market in- 
spectors report Jobbers are offenders in 
first week of war.” 

*Twas ever thus. 


Crashing the Gate Seems to Be on 
the Increase 


Another New York Times headline in- 
forms us “Strangers Buried in Family’s 
Plots: Owners of Two Graves in Calvary 
Cemetery, Queens, Find Eleven Extra 
Bodies Interred There.” The discovery, 
however, was not made immediately. 
For a time the larger-than-formerly num- 
ber of flowers which decorated the lots 
were attributed by the family to grateful 
remembrance of their own interred by to- 
them-unknown collateral branches. But 
pride soon turned to prejudice when they 
found the real state of affairs. 


Obstetricians’ Paradise 


According to a recent note in Time, the 
Japanese government, alarmed by the 
sudden drop in the birthrate, has been 
urging women to marry early, bear often. 
The Japanese ministry of Public Welfare 
announced that it planned to distribute 
bonuses amounting to $60,000 among 
mothers who have more than ten children. 

P. S. Is that what they call the decimal 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
Cahfornia and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN—On To Worcester 
October 8 


The largest rally of Eastern Unitarian laymen this Fall 
will take place at the new First Unitarian Church in Wor- 
cester, Mass., Sunday afternoon and evening, October 8. 

Among the speakers will be Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, 
Judge J. Ward Healey, Frederic H. Fay, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, and others. 

Supper will be served in the parish hall. 

Send your reservations to 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana Mchean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


system? Or do they decimate them when 
they attain military age? 


Don’t Anyone Dare Say ‘‘Silver 
Lining”’ 

“Stanley Baldwin told a group of London 
business men and bankers in 1935 that if 
another war of nations took place there 
would be ‘few of our stripe left.’ ’—Os- 
wald Garrison Villard in The Nation. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
hotels worthy of patronage- 


Will find the followi 
They render lent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - = = = $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - = = = = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


